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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, March, 1891. 

EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 

THE MODERN LANGUAGE 

ASSOCIATION. 

The Eighth Annual Convention of the Modern 
Language Association, which assembled in 
the Chapel of Vanderbilt University on the 
evening of December 29th, 1890, possesses at 
least one feature of interest which will render 
it memorable to a majority of the members 
present on that occasion. It was the first con- 
vention of the body which had thus far been 
held in the South. The decision of the last 
Executive Council in adopting Nashville as 
the place of reunion for the year 1890, was per- 
haps not unattended with a certain risk to the 
success ofthe meeting for that year, inasmuch 
as the distance from the more populous States 
of the East and West within whose bounds the 
Association had hitherto convened — not to 
speak of the harsh weather which happened to 
prevail — was likely to deter a considerable 
number of scholars from being present to take 
part in its deliberations. It is therefore all the 
more matter for congratulation, not only for the 
Association at large but particularly for those 
whom it may be permissible to regard as most 
nearly concerned, that the first meeting in the 
Southern States could, at its close, be pro- 
nounced by all an unqualified success. The 
measure of attendance was good throughout, 
and the papers presented, covering a great 
variety of interests, led up to a series of discus- 
sions, participation in which was as general as 
it was animated. 

On the opening of the Convention Prof. 
Alcee Fortier of Tulane University, Vice- 
President of the Association, introduced in a 
few words the venerable Chancellor of Van- 
derbilt University, Dr. Garland, who deliv- 
ered an address of welcome in behalf of the 
University. 

Dr. Garland began his address by pointing 
out the incidental benefit which might be 
expected to flow from meetings of this charac- 
ter, bringing together, as they do, from the 
various sections of the United States, represen- 
tatives of pursuits inspired by a common inter- 



est, and so offering an opportunity for the 
propagation of a spirit of fellowship and good 
feeling among the members. He then dwelt 
upon the growing importance of the study of 
Modern Languages, consequent (among other 
causes) upon the increased facilities, within 
the present century, of commercial and social 
intercourse between the inhabitants of coun- 
tries of different speech. This led the way to 
a general review of the progress of this study 
in our colleges, especially in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, where the much-wished-for division 
of the work of instruction in Modern Lan- 
guages into English, general Teutonic, and 
Romance departments is today an accom- 
plished fact. Turning from the consideration 
of this special branch of study, the Chancellor 
gave a brief sketch of the history of Vanderbilt 
University since its foundation, including the 
noteworthy statement that seventeen years ago 
a crop of Indian corn was gathered from the 
ground on which the speaker was then stand- 
ing. In conclusion, after eulogizing the patri- 
otism and liberality of Commodore Vander- 
bilt and his descendants, Dr. Garland 
extended a cordial welcome to the visitors in 
the name of Vanderbilt University. 

On the part of the members of the Conven- 
tion, Prof. Fortier, its presiding officer in the 
absence of the President owing to ill-health, 
briefly returned thanks for the address, taking 
occasion at the same time to re-state the ob- 
jects of the Association. The rest of the intro- 
ductory sitting was consumed in an inter- 
change of short friendly addresses (by Presi- 
dent Garrett of the National Educational 
Association, Profs. Elliott, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Van Daell, of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, and Wood- 
ward, of the University of South Carolina), 
which did much to establish that cordial feel- 
ing between the visitors on the one hand, and 
the city and University on the other, which 
proved to be not the least agreeable feature of 
this Convention. 

On the opening of the first regular session 
on Tuesday morning, December 30th, the 
yearly reports of the Secretary. Prof. Elliott, 
and the Treasurer, Dr. Todd, were read and 
approved, and the usual committees appointed. 
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The first paper presented was that of Presi- 
dent Henry E. Shepherd of the College of 
Charleston, S. C, entitled "Some Phases of 
Tennyson's 'In Memoriam.' " In the ab- 
sence of President Shepherd, his paper was 
read by Prof. J. P. Fruit of Bethel College, 
Ky., who also opened the discussion upon it. 
The author introduced this paper as an effort, 
by means of example, to redirect the attention 
of the Association to what he conceives to 
have been its original object — to advance the 
study of Literature. The specific intent of the 
paper, as the author declares, is to suggest a 
broader and more critical study of "In Me- 
moriam." It begins with a comparison of this 
with other masterpieces of English elegiac 
poetry, the parallel, in particular, between "In 
Memoriam" and " Lycidas " being carried 
out in detail. The examination disclosed a 
certain similarity in the conditions of intellect- 
ual life under which the two poems arose, 
especially as regards the profound agitation in 
the religious sentiment of England that pre- 
ceded the production of each. The influence 
and respective development of these condi- 
tions was traced in the two poems. The 
circumstances of the intimacy which subsisted 
between Tennyson and Arthur Hallam 
were then explained, and contrasted with the 
relations of Milton to the subject of his elegy; 
and it was pointed out that this difference 
should be taken into account in our consider- 
ation of the two works. The writer called 
attention to the use of the " In Memoriam " 
measure by Ben Jonson and others in the 
seventeenth century, and by Clough a year 
before the publication of "In Memoriam." 
He added, also, several instructive explana- 
nations of allusions in various portions of 
Tennyson's poem, his main object being to 
show thata great English work of art like " In 
Memoriam " is as legitimate a subject for criti- 
cal procedure as an ancient classic. Prof. 
Fruit's remarks, in the discussion of this 
paper, were chiefly directed to a defence 
of Tennyson from the charge of coldness. 

The second paper consisted of an extremely 
interesting and scholarly study of the " Span- 
ish Pastoral Romances," by Mr. Hugo Al- 
bert Rennert of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, which to the great regret of the 



Convention could only be read in portiors, 
owing to its length. The author discussed the 
origin of the Pastoral Romance in Italy and 
its cultivation there as illustrated by Sannaz- 
zaro's "Arcadia," then its introduction into 
Spain about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury by Montemayor. The " Diana " of this 
author was produced (about i588)underthe in- 
fluence of Sannazzaro's romance, but exhibit- 
ed inconsistencies and faults of extravagance 
in a higher degree than the "Arcadia." Mr. 
Rennert gave an interesting sketch of the 
author, pointing out the relation of certain 
details in the " Diana " to facts in the author's 
own life. He then traced the course of the 
Spanish Pastoral Romance through the contin- 
uation of the " Diana " and its imitations — 
further, through the " Filida " of Montalvo, 
the " Galatea " of Cervantes, the "Arcadia" 
of Lope de Vega, and other productions of 
the same kind, down to 1649, bringing his ex- 
amination to a close with a view of the causes 
of decline of this species of fiction, which was 
supplanted by the Novella Picaresca, as it had, 
itself, supplanted the Romance of Chivalry. 
These causes appear to be found chiefly 
in the unvarying monotony of its incidents and 
in its detachment from real life. The discus- 
sion upon Mr. Rennert's paper was taken up 
by Drs. Todd and Elliott of the Johns Hop- 
kins University. The former spoke of the 
special interest which subjects of Spanish lit- 
erature should have for American scholars, as 
falling in the department of literature to which 
American scholarship had contributed its first 
monumental work — Ticknor's " History of 
Spanish Literature." 

The third paper read was on " Some Dia- 
lectic Survivals of Older English in Tennes- 
see," by Mr. Calvin S. Brown of Vanderbilt 
University. Mr. Brown presented a large num- 
ber of dialect words and phrases, together with 
certain details of pronunciation observed in 
Tennessee. In few instances, however, could 
the examples given be accepted as character- 
istic solely of a Tennesseean dialect, parallels 
being readily afforded by the experience of 
members present from other States. The 
same thing may be said of the interesting list 
presented subsequently by Prof. Charles 
Foster Smith of Vanderbilt; and the reflec- 
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tion is once more forced upon our minds how 
urgent is the need of organized cooperation 
for the observation of dialect English in the 
United States — if nothing better, at least some 
organ of exchange, a clearing-house as it were, 
where dialectic forms from all parts of the 
country might be scientifically sorted. In the 
ensuing discussion on the subject of dialect 
work, which was participated in by Messrs. 
Babbitt of New York, Van Daell of Bos- 
ton, Jovnes of South Carolina University, and 
others, the word ' flunk ' received particular 
attention and was proved to be in use both as 
a transitive and as an intransitive verb. 
Among the more interesting notes contributed, 
to the discussion was Prof. Elliott's on the 
frequent substitution of an z-sound for an 
^-sound before nasals, in the pronunciation of 
Baltimore, which he was inclined to ascribe to 
Scandinavian influence. Prof. Baskervill 
of Vanderbilt University called attention to 
the analogy of the pronunciation of the word 
' English ' itself, and instanced a reverse pro- 
cess in the South, the change of the z'-sound to 
an ^-sound under like conditions. Prof. Webb- 
of Bellbuckle, Tenn.j gave an explanation of 
the curious style of spelling in the " old-field " 
schools of the South, where each vowel was 
given a peculiar designation. Prof. Wood- 
wards poke of the use of the word ' hog-reeve ' 
in portions of South Carolina as a term of con- 
tempt, and cited, also, an emphatic possessive 
employed in the same region ; as, for example, 
in reply to the question "Whose house is 
that"? " Mr. Reeves' own." 

The Association then adjourned for luncheon 
in Wesley Hall, and resumed its sittings at 
2.30 P. M. 

Of the three papers announced for the after- 
noon session, that of Prof. F. M. Page of the 
University of the South: "Juan Ruiz de 
Alarcon — the Mexican," was not presented, 
and Dr. Baskervill's on "Southern Litera- 
ture " was postponed until the following morn- 
ing. The whole of the afternoon session, 
which ended at four o'clock, was therefore 
devoted to the reading of Prof. Fruit's paper: 
"A Plea for the Study of Literature from the 
^Esthetic Standpoint,".and to the discussion 
that followed. As the title betokened, Prof. 
Fruit's paper was a plea for the study of the 



works of literature as works of art. The 
writer illustrated the method of aesthetic criti- 
cism by a subtle examination of portions of the 
"Gardener's Daughter." It is impossible in 
brief space to give an idea of the contents of 
Prof. Fruit's essay, which was calculated to 
call forth a discussion of the whole basis of 
literary instruction in our colleges. In the 
remarks offered upon it by various speakers, 
Dr. Baskervill emphasized the inherent dif- 
ficulty of teaching one's own language, owing, 
in large measure, to the practical difficulty 
of inculcating just that appreciation of the 
aesthetic element in Literature which 
Professor Fruit has at heart. Professor 
Elliott recalled to the Convention Mr. Low- 
ell's happy phrase — that the literal transla- 
tion is a bird in the hand, the testhetic trans- 
lation a bird in the bush. Teaching directed 
to aesthetic aims depends upon the receptive- 
ness of the student. Often that which arouses 
emotions of beauty in the teacher finds no 
response in the student. Where such an inca- 
pacity exists, how are we to proceed ? 

Before the afternoon adjournment, it was 
found desirable to alter the time set for the 
close of the convention. Many gentlemen be- 
ing compelled by the nature of their engage- 
ments to leave the city early the next evening, 
the session which had been appointed for that 
evening was advanced to the evening of De- 
cember 30. 

During the recess which followed the after- 
noon adjournment the members of the Con- 
vention, as a body, were most hospitably 
entertained by Mr. E. W. Cole (Treasurer of 
Vanderbilt University) and Mrs. Cole, at a 
reception and musicale given at their residence 
in Church street. On this occasion the dele- 
gates were afforded a delightful opportunity 
of becoming personally acquainted with many 
of the leading citizens of Nashville, as well as 
of enjoying the most cultivated of the city's 
professional and amateur musical talent. 

The two papers read, in the absence of their 
authors, by Dr. Kent of the University of 
Tennessee at Tuesday evening's session, both 
related to Anglo-Saxon subjects. The first 
was by Prof. J. M. Garnett of the University 
of Virginia, on the "Translation of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry." It began with a brief notice 
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of existing trauslations, and a discussion of the 
structure of Anglo-Saxon verse. Prof. Gar- 
nett accepts the Zweihebungstheorie, and 
constructs his translations on that basis. He 
advocated that form of verse which should 
reproduce most nearly in English to a modern 
ear the rhythmical movement of the original. 
This object is best attained by preserving the 
Anglo-Saxon form of verse — giving as far as 
possible a line-for-line translation, marked by 
alliteration and the four stresses of the normal 
verse. He expressed approval of the use of 
archaic words, as in William Morris's " Sigurd 
the Volsung," and closed with an illustration 
of his theory of translation by a partial render- 
ing of the " Dream of the Rood " into modern 
English verse. Profs. Kent, Rennert, Bas- 
kervill and Webb took part in the discussion 
of Prof. Garnett's paper. The speakers 
agreed that rhythmical translations of Anglo- 
Saxon verse had hitherto failed to render the 
spirit of their originals. They likewise con- 
curred in denying the need of such rhythmical 
translations, Dr. Kent citing the experience 
of publishers to the effect that these transla- 
tions meet with no better sale than the origi- 
nals themselves, and that those which are 
accompanied by texts find the best sale of all, 
showing that the translations are used only to 
throw light directly on the originals, and 
neither meet nor create any considerable 
demand among the general public. Dr. Bas- 
kervill deprecated the publication of transla- 
tions side by side with the text, as tending to 
relax the application of the student. 

The second paper of the evening session 
was on "The Name Caedmon," by Prof. 
Albert S. Cook of Yale University. Owing 
to the minuteness of Prof. Cook's discussion, 
his paper could only be presented in a some- 
what fragmentary form. After noting the con- 
tradictory opinions prevailing with respect 
to the etymology of the name 'Caedmon,' 
Prof. Cook enters the lists for Palgrave's 
theory of an Oriental origin, as againstthat of 
a Celtic origin advanced by Mr. Henry Brad- 
lev ; and in order to prove that a portion of 
Prof. VVulker's argument, ' Grundriss ' iii, §5, 
is directed against an imaginary statement 
not to be found in Palgrave's letter, he 
reproduces in full from Archtzologia xxiv, 



342 ff., the letter of Palgrave in which this 
theory was first propounded. Prof. Cook en- 
deavors to show, moreover, that the assump- 
tion of such a knowledge of Hebrew and 
Chaldee in England at the end of the seventh 
century as is presupposed by this theory, 
involves nothing improbable. In support of 
his position he adduces, also, phonological 
arguments, drawn from a comparison of the 
vowels in the Anglo-Saxon and Latin var- 
iants of the name. In discussing this paper, 
Prof. Kirkland of Vanderbilt University 
made an acute argument from the phonologi- 
cal standpoint in defence of Mr. Bradley's 
Celtic etymology, and was further disposed to 
reject the theory supported by Prof. Cook, 
on account of the various assumptions resting 
on only a slender basis of probability which 
it involved. 

The last session of the Convention, on Wed- 
nesday morning, opened with the reading by 
Prof. Van Daell, Secretary of the Pedagogi- 
cal Section, of a report of his committee relat- 
ing to the adoption of a set of questions for 
entrance examinations in French and German, 
already partially accepted in New England 
and New York. On motion of Prof. Van 
Daell, the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed a committee of five to consider the 
question of uniform grammatical nomenclature 
for French and German : Profs. Van Daell, 
Cohn, Learned, Schmidt-Wartenberg and 
Hohlfeld. On further motion of Prof. Van 
Daell, the Secretary of the Association was 
instructed to confer with leading members as 
to the practicability of holding the meeting in 
1892 at some European university. 

The first paper read at this session was that 
of Dr. Baskervill on "Southern Literature." 
The speaker began by affirming that civiliza- 
tion in the United States had been diffused 
from two centres : New England and Virginia. 
In the former, the town-meeting was the start- 
ing point, in the latter, the planter's mansion ; 
so that, as has been well said, the germ of the 
whole difference between them lay in their 
different notions concerning the value of vicin- 
ity among the units of society. From the 
villages and cities of New England came 
schools, manufactures and literature ; from the 
planters' mansions of the Old Dominion came 
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generals, statesmen, and a large conception of 
individual liberty. The isolation of agricultu- 
ral communities, such as were those of the 
South, has always stifled the development of 
literature. Other factors to be taken into 
account are the continued authority exercised 
by English models ; the aristocratic influences 
unfavorable to literary production ; the great 
dearth of schools in a thinly populated coun- 
try, without which no people is a reading peo- 
ple ; and the comparative lack of that next 
great educating power — the press. Thus, of 
seven colleges founded before 1765, only Wil- 
liam and Mary was in the South. Similarly, 
at the same period, of forty-three newspapers 
only ten were established south of Pennsylva- 
nia. The speaker also discussed at length the 
influence of slavery in the suppression of liter- 
ary production. The brief literary movement 
in Georgia was satisfactorily accounted for by 
circumstances in the lives of the individual 
authors : Longstreet, for example, and 
Thompson were both subjected during con- 
siderable periods of their youth to the more 
literary influences of the North. Dr. Basker- 
vill next discussed briefly the group of 
Southern writers that sprang up with the war — 
Lanier, who first brought the South into liter- 
ary fellowship with the world, Ryan,Timkod, 
Hayne and the rest, with their genuine mar- 
tial inspiration ; and the later group, Cable, 
Harris, Murfree, Page, Johnston, etc. 
These latter have achieved a real success in 
the field of fiction, having enriched our litera- 
ture with at least four original figures, the 
Creole of Louisiana, the Cracker of Georgia, 
the Mountaineer of Tennessee, and the Negro. 
In conclusion, Dr. Baskereill characterized 
the great promise of this younger group of 
writers as having been only partially fulfilled, 
and prophesied the inevitable retreat of litera- 
ture in the South before the invading industrial 
spirit of the present era. The conditions for 
the rise of a " Wizard of the South," a great 
Romancer, do not yet exist. 

It may not be without interest to remark 
here that on the very day which followed the 
reading of Prof. Baskervill s paper there was 
issued from the library of the Southern Society 
of New York a classified catalogue of the first 
thousand volumes of the collection, now mak- 



ing, of books and writings illustrative of South- 
ern life — a collection which the Society, and 
the whole country, we may say, owes to the 
princely liberality of Mr. Hugh R. Garden. 
With such a mass of material available to the 
scholar, supplementing the documentary rec- 
ords of the individual States, we may hope to 
have, in measurable time, a vivid delineation 
of the Old Southern Regime traced from its 
beginnings (for this is the important point), 
and of those conditions which have inciden- 
tally proved so fatal to literary productivity. 

The discussion on Southern Literature was 
led by Prof. Jovnes, who was followed by 
Profs. Woodward and Fortier. Prof. 
Joynes, whilst acknowledging the literary 
barrenness of the South, lamented the possi- 
bility that the peculiar types of the old South- 
ern life should pass away unpreserved in 
literature. "These types," said the speaker, 
" were, alas ! rapidly disappearing before the 
spread of railroads and the still more destruc- 
tive spread of common schools." Prof. Joynes 
also dwelt on the obligation resting upon 
Southern writers of the future to give a thor- 
oughly faithful representation of the institution 
which shaped the life of the Old South. — Prof. 
Fortier objected to Dr. Baskervill's state- 
ment that no eminent historian had been 
produced by the South, instancing Charles 
Gayarre to the contrary. Prof. Fortier 
incidentally explained that the term ' Creole ' 
was used in Louisiana to designate all de- 
scendants of Spanish and French colonists. 
It had no reference to negro descent. 

The paper which followed was by Prof. For- 
tier, on " The Acadians of Louisiana and their 
Dialect." In the reading the more technical 
parts were omitted. The study consisted of 
three parts : 1. A historical sketch of the col- 
ony of Acadia from its settlement to the dis- 
persion of its inhabitants. 2. An account of 
the settlement of the Acadians in Louisiana in 
1765, containing an interesting narrative of a 
journey made by the author through the pic- 
turesque T6che country, with many observa- 
tions on the life, habits and character of the 
people. The dialect of the Acadians presents 
an interesting study in speech-mixture, as it 
has taken up numerous words from English, 
Spanish and Negro French. 3. Specimens 
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of the dialect, with explanation of its peculiar 
syntax and pronunciation. — Prof. Elliott 
congratulated members on the paper just pre- 
sented, as directly in the line of the objects 
contemplated by the Association. Every con- 
tribution dealing with the local coloring in 
which our country is so rich, and which lies 
before us so abundantly still waiting to be 
utilized, should be especially welcomed. Prof. 
Elliott spoke of his own investigations into 
the history of the Acadian settlements, tend- 
ing rather to the conclusion that the expulsion 
was a political necessity. Attention was called 
to the frequent occurrence of such transporta- 
tions of population — for example, that of the 
population of Vicenza, Italy, brought hither in 
Roman times. The results with regard to 
speech-mixture are evident. The speaker re- 
counted his personal experiences during a visit 
made to the scene of the Acadian settlements 
in Canada, with many observations on singular 
customs of the Canadian French. He invited 
Prof. Fortier to extend his investigations 
to the Islingues, a colony of Spaniards 
brought to Louisiana in 1778, — a work which 
the latter stated that he had already made 
preparations to undertake. 

The third paper of this session was by Mr. 
E. H. Babbitt, entitled: "How to Use Mod- 
ern Languages as a Means of Mental Disci- 
pline." Mr. Babbitt laid stress on the 
growing importance of the study of modern 
languages as a means of mental discipline, 
seeing that they are rapidly coming to take the 
place in American schools hitherto occupied 
by the classical languages. Discipline of the 
mind depends more on the amount and quality 
of work than on the kind. The acquirement 
of arts not necessary to a liberal education but 
necessary for practical life, must also be consid- 
ered in a plan of studies. Mental discipline 
being the object, fluency in speaking becomes 
of little value. Skill in reading, on the other 
hand, is of much greater value. Power in the 
use of one's mother tongue is the most impor- 
tant thing gained by the study of other lan- 
guages, and this ability is a test of general 
intellectual power. The difficulties, and hence 
the facilities for discipline, in the study of the 
modern languages, are less than in the case of 
the classics. Translation is the central point 



of all language study. As compared with the 
ancient, the modern languages furnish the 
setting to thought-processes nearer to our own, 
and need less commentary to render them 
intelligible. This leaves room for (1) more 
accurate translation from the outset ; (2) a 
better drill of the reasoning faculties in sight 
translation ; (3) a very important discipline 
in pace of work. — In the very animated discus- 
sion that Mr. Babbitt's paper provoked, Prof. 
Hohlfeld drew a distinction between three 
grades of work in modern languages : (1) 
scientific work for investigators ; (2) special 
work for those who propose to be language- 
teachers ; (3) the work of the college curric- 
ulum. Only as applying to the last-named 
did he agree with Mr. Babbitt's remarks. 
Profs. Van Daell, Gerber and Joynes par- 
ticipated in the discussion. Mr. Babbitt 
replied to the criticism of some of these gen- 
tlemen by explaining that he had limited his 
paper to a certain phase of his subject, and 
had no intention of discountenancing aesthetic 
and phonetic studies in the modern languages. 
Prof. Joynes pointed out with especial empha- 
sis the necessity of distinguishing in our 
college instruction between two classes of stu- 
dents, that we may shape our courses accord- 
ingly : (1) those who are trained in classical 
as well as modern languages ; (2) those who 
are trained in the latter only. 

It is much to be regretted that this discus- 
sion, so pertinent to the objects of the Associ- 
ation, could not have been allowed to develop 
itself to the full. At this point, however, as 
on several occasions previously, the presiding 
officer was forced to an untimely application of 
the. cldture, owing to the limitations of time 
which the Convention had set itself. The 
same limitations had the even more unfortu- 
nate effect — to say nothing of the unavoidable 
discrimination involved — of interrupting when 
only half finished the reading of the paper pre- 
sented by Prof. F. R. Butler of the Woman's 
College of Baltimore. This paper was enti- 
tled : "A Methodology of Literary Study for 
Collegiate Classes," and treated of a sub- 
ject on which its author has bestowed much 
reflection — one, moreover, of especial interest 
to members of the Association at this time, 
when the need of literary instruction in col- 
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leges is so keenly felt and yet the most 
adequate methods remain still to be deter- 
mined. It is with the greater regret, there- 
fore, that the present writer is unable to offer 
a synopsis of Prof. Butler's opinions. 

Before the final adjournment, Dr. Basker- 
vill, of the Committee on Nominations, 
reported the following changes in the person- 
nel of the Executive Council : Dr. Mary 
Carey Thomas, Dean of Bryn Mawr College, 
was named to succeed Miss Rosalie See; 
Prof. Woodward to succeed his colleague 
Prof. Joynes, who becomes President of the 
Pedagogical Section; Prof. Matzke, of the 
University of Indiana, to succeed Prof. J. M. 
Hart of Cornell. Drs. Baskervill and 
DEERiNGof Vanderbilt University were made 
the Editorial Committee. 

Prof. Joynes, of the Committee on Memor- 
ials, read resolutions on the death of Dr. C. 
K. Nelson of Maryland, and of Prof. J. G. R. 
McElroy of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The committee on the selection of a place 
for the next meeting reported in favor of 
Washington. Although the suggestion ap- 
peared to meet with the approval of the Con- 
vention, no action was taken upon it, and after 
some debate it was resolved to leave the ques- 
tion of time and place of the next meeting to 
the decision of the Executive Council. 

The Secretary of the Phonetic Section, Mr. 
C. H. Grandgent, Director of the French 
and German Instruction in the Boston High 
Schools, read his report upon the work of the 
Section tor the past year. After the adoption 
of resolutions presented by Prof. Sharp, of 
Tulane University, returning thanks to the au- 
thorities and faculty of Vanderbilt University 
and to the citizens of Nashville for their 
cordial hospitality, Vice-President Fortier 
closed the sessions of the Convention with a 
brief speech of personal and official thanks. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, December 
31, after the close of the regular sessions of the 
Convention, a large number of the members 
availed themselves of an excursion train espe- 
cially provided for their accommodation, to 
accept General Jackson's invitation to visit 
" Belle Meade," his finely appointed and 
widely famed stock-farm, situated a few 
miles from the city. After the inspection of 



the rare collection of thoroughbred stock, and 
of the deer-forest — in which several herds of 
deer were stampeded for the delectation of 
the visitors — the party was entertained by 
the General and his household at the old 
mansion — one of the few examples of those 
planters' homes, so often alluded to in 
Dr. Baskervill's paper, which survive to 
remind us that with the civilization of which 
they formed the centres — whatever may have 
been its deficiencies— there passed out of the 
world a' peculiar and irrecoverable social 
charm. 

J. Douglas Bruce. 
Centre College. 

OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
JEWISH LEARNING. 

Various historians or editors of Old English 
Literature have recognized the traces of 
Oriental, and especially of late Jewish, influ- 
ence, in the poetical or semi-poetical produc- 
tions of this period. We may instance Kem- 
ble (' Dialogue of Salomon and Saturnus '), 
Bouterwek (' Caedmons des Angelsachsen 
Biblische Dichtungen,' pp. cxii-cxiv, cxliv- 
cxlix), ten Brink (' Early English Literature,' 
p. 88), LiNOw("ErlangerBeitragefurenglische 
Philologie," 1, 1-3). Talmudic or Rabbinical 
lore has been assumed as the source of traits 
which admit of no sufficient explanation 
when referred to any other original. Upon 
the fact itself there is no need of dwelling, 
especially as I have had occassion to quote 
some illustrative passages in my paper on "The 
Name C^edmon," presented at the annual ses- 
sion of the Modern Language Association for 
1890. The fact being granted, a natural query 
is, By what channels did this Rabbinical learn- 
ing reach the Occidental Christians, so as to 
become accessible to the English ? Were 
there learned Jews on British soil, or did the 
Talmudic traditions drift over from the neigh- 
boring Gallic territory, so otten resorted to by 
the Anglo-Saxon clergy and monastic devo- 
tees, whether in the course of pilgrimages to 
more distant regions, as friendly visitors, or 
in quest of instruction or spiritual edification ? 
The latter alternative leads to another query, 
Were there Jews in what we now call France, 
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